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Of the movement in Germany there are many accounts. Professor Munro cites 
nine chronicles, all composed within a few years af ter 1 2 1 2 or else containing statements 
that seem to be those of eyewitnesses. By dovetailing these independent accounts he 
is able to give a fairly connected story. 

This movement may well be called a crusade. The leader, Nicholas, a boy of 
Cologne, began probably in or near the Rhine Valley. His followers came from a wide 
extent of territory, mainly from the agricultural classes. About 7,000 men and 
women, boys and girls entered Italy and in August, 1212, arrived at Genoa. Here 
they divided, seeking in different parts for means to cross over sea to the Holy Land. 
Some went to Marseilles, others to "Vieneiane," whence some were carried off by 
pirates and sold to the Saracens; others went to Brindisi, where they were prevented 
by the bishop from embarking. With this the account of the pilgrimage ends. Nicho- 
las is later reported to have gone to the Holy Land, but of his disillusioned followers 
a few shamefaced stragglers returned home, many died on the road, and many were 
enslaved by those through whose lands they passed. The additions to this story of 
the Old Man of the Mountain and the Pied Piper of Hamelin find no place in these 
earliest chroniclers of the event. 

"La suzerainete du Pape sur Rome, aux XIII et XIV siScles" (A. de Boiiard 

in Revue Historique, CXVI [Mai-June, 1914] 61-71). 

In accounting for the eclipse of Arnold's Republic and the rehabilitation of the 
Papacy in Rome, the writer offers no new suggestions. He notes that Rome's prestige 
had declined with the departure of the Pope; also that her revenues had shrunk with 
the cessation of pilgrimages. In analyzing the relations of the restored Papacy to the 
city of Rome, he presents the interesting fact (v. Lea) that the Senate at Rome, unlike 
the governing authorities in the cities of Lombardy or Tuscany, promulgated a decree 
"organizing a veritable secular inquisition." He contends that. the cardinals were 
allowed to participate in the government of the city and that a ban of excommunication 
might disqualify a Roman in the exercise of his right of citizenship. He maintains 
that in the matter of government the Papacy showed no preference for either an aris- 
tocracy or a democracy. He concludes that the Pope's sovereignty over Rome did 
not violate its communal character. The Senate existed independently of St. Peter's. 
Although the Pope confirmed the senators in their office the republican principle 
remained intact. 



